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As a West Indian gospel concert ended and the Jamaican, Barbadian 
and Black British audience surged out into the London night, 
laughing and talking excitedly, one face stood out from the crowd, 
as sour as a lemon. The face belonged to Shantell, a square-shaped 
cross-looking little girl of eight, who had been dragged there against 
her will by a hand-clapping grandmother. 

“Don’t you like gospel music?” I asked her. 

“No! I only like Black Music!” 

Although all the musicians and singers, and nearly all the 
audience, had been black people, for Shantell the music was not 
“black”. Black Music, to her, meant Jungle, Rap and Hip Hop. 

My mind went back to a long ago time when jazz was "black 
music”. Nowadays, “trad jazz” evokes summer days, wasps eating 
spilt ice cream, country pubs and beer-bellied men with West 
Country accents. Perhaps it is evolving backwards into brass bands 
— certainly it is the music of easy-going late-middle aged England, 
but to the hero-worshipping pioneers of the early fifties, men 


like Chris Barber, Ken Colyer and Lonnie Donegan, trad jazz was 
definitely Black Music. 

Skiffle, emerging from British trad jazz, was also seen by 
“purists” as being a Black Music, although played and sung mainly 
by white people. As you may have guessed, I look on Black Music as 
a meaningless term. When black people play eighteenth century 
classical music and sing opera, as many do, does that make the music 
Black? And if not, why not? Nevertheless, in the early fifties, some 
purists grew enraged when Lonnie Donegan sang hillbilly songs, 
just as later purists condemned Cockney and pop songs when sung 
by skifflers. Skiffle, some argued, should remain true to its “jazz 
roots”. 

Pop historians lay. great emphasis on the washboard as a skiffle 
instrument. Lonnie Donegan, as far as I know, has only recorded 
one single with a washboard backing - “Rock Island Line/John 
Henry”, the first ever skiffle record. After that, he used a drummer, 
J. Nick Nicholls. — 

When Donegan and other skifflers used drummers from the trad 
jazz tradition on hillbilly. or country material, a new sound was 
created, quite unlike that of Appalachian pickers and strummers. 
Coincidentally, the skifflers transformed mountain ballads into a 
music very. like early, rockabilly. By his second LP Donegan and his 
group Were experimenting with electric blues guitar music, and 
using plug-in guitars for mountain melodies also. Tizenagers of the 
fifties, steeped in skiffle, were absorbing some of the same influences 
as American white youths in the South who created rockabilly and 
then rock and roll. 

Elvis Presley, and the other Sun label singers in their early days, 
similarly. merged “black” and “white” music styles. There were no 
Tieddy Boys as such in America — instead, the now forgotten Cat 
movement flourished in Southern towns. ”Cats” had Tieddy Boy or 
ducktail hairstyles, blue suede shoes, tight trousers but no drape 
jackets. “Black” radio stations playing rhythm and blues began to 
attract young white listeners with a country music background. Disc 
jockeys addressed the listeners as “cats”. White youngsters began to 
play *black music”, after having cut their teeth on country music, 


hence the rockabilly sound. Elvis was the first to gain prominence, 
and deservedly so, but others were creating “black white” sounds at 
the same time. 

Soon, the Cats had their own music, rock and roll, and ignored 
newer “black sounds” of their day. Curiously enough, both Cats in 
America and Tieds in England praised Black Music but often hated 
Black people. Duck-tailed Cats, in American cafes, ferociously 
attacked Civil Rights Negroes who attempted to get served at the 
same counters. In London, Teddy Boys, many of them avid fans of 
Little Richard and Fats Domino, attacked black people in massive 
anti-West Indian riots in Notting Hill Gate in the late fifties. 

Trad jazz and skiffle people have usually felt committed not only 
to “Black Music” but to the cause of black people. Nevertheless, 
it took a long time, for them to look around and -take notice of 
the music played in English cities by African and West Indian 
musicians. Having ascertained that such musicians didn’t play 
country blues, they sighed and looked elsewhere. Am I the only old 
skif fle fan who has noticed that West Indians share a gospel and 
spiritual-song tradition with Southern Negroes, and sing the same 
religious songs as did Barber, Colyer, Vipers, Donegan, Cort and 
McDevitt respectively? 

Like the Roman god Janus, skiffle faces two ways. Forward lies 
rock music, backward lies New Orleans jazz, bluegrass, Celtic music, 
blues, worksongs and gospel music. Just like most fifties people 
who pretend to be sixties people, I can say that ”Bob Dylan Changed 
My Life”. But in my case, he changed my life because I had never 
before heard anything that sounded so awful! Abruptly, in 1963, I 
abandoned all hit parade music and sought only for Living Music 
of the Past. Skiffle had gone, but the music that inspired it was 
still there, in the American South and in London’s West Indian 
churches. 

Eventually, inspired not only by skiffle but by umpteen books on 
Deep Southern folklore, I visited most of the Southern states and 
gatecrashed both churches and juke joints. At a Convention in 
Tiennessee, I joined a “black choir” and mimed with them on stage, 
to the sarcastic stares of ’po’ whites” in the audience. 


Of the two styles of American Negro traditional music, Gospel 
now seems the better suited to urban life “City blues” can now 
only be heard in the country, and ”country blues“ cannot be heard 
at all. 

Today, gospel music is thriving in Black America, North and 
South. Many of the gospel musicians could obviously play blues 
if they. so wished, and guitarists in particular tend towards a blues 
style. According to my close friend the New Orleans dancer, singer 
and gospel pianist Chocolate Lollipop, Negro churches are only now 
allowing a full range of instrumental music. Lolly plays and sings 
both blues and gospel, but then she lives in Louisiana, with its 
Roman Catholic influences. To Black Catholics, unlike many 
Protestants, blues is not the Devil’s Music. R.C. churches, in 
rural Louisiana, now hold socials for Negro members in which 
blues and Zydeco are performed in an atmosphere of innocent 
merriment. 

Elsewhere, non-bawdy humour seems to have deserted the blues. 
Rhythm and Blues groups such as the Coasters and Louis Jordan’s 
Tyympany Five once made a speciality of comic songs. That was 
before the nineteen sixties, war against poverty introduced the 
jargons of counselling and sociology to Black America, by way of 
“self-help” (i.e. grants) and Community Centres. However, master- 
calypsonian Sparrow complains that humour has gone out of 
Tirinidadian Calypso, so perhaps gravity is a world-wide trend. Black 
Americans have lost, or given up, their niche as servants to white 
people, and have not as yet been allowed to find a role. 

Unlike young Shantell, I think that ’Black Music” is a confusing 
term, and I hope that it will soon fall out of favour. “African 
Influenced Music“ might make a good substitute, as it has less of 
a social overtone. No one could object to a white person being 
influenced by Africa. (I have heard a young “purist maintain that 
“Lonnie Donegan stole music from black people!”). 

In my teens, I not only dreamed of playing skif fle and visiting the 
American South, but of being an animal-catcher (or “collector“) 
for zoos. I read all the books I could find by Gerald Durrell and by 
his mentor, the naturalist Ivan Ti Sanderson. Curiously. enough, I 


discovered passages in these volumes that gave me food for thought 
on Black — sorry, African Influenced Music. 

Both Sanderson and Durrell spent a great deal of time among 
villagers in remote parts of Cameroon, West Africa. Sanderson in the 
thirties and Durrell in the fifties befriended African hunters and 
market people, attended their dances and bought animals from 
them. Sanderson had a liking for blues, jazz and West Indian music, 
which he played on a wind-up gramophone to Africans who had 
never seen such a contraption before. 

Here is Sanderson, in “Animal Treasure”, published by 
Macmillan in 1937 and now out of print: 


“The drums fell into a quick reverberating rhythm and every- 
body began to dance. A youth donned the juju mask and 
executed a dance before me with a young girl. My eyes nearly 
popped out ofimy head as it proceeded, for not only in movement 
and rhythm, but even in phrasing, it was a ‘beguine’, the dance 
of the French Negroes of| Martinique in the West Indies, 
well known to me from happy evenings spent in the super- 
Sophisticated cabarets of Paris. 

“\.. There happens to be a group of'persons of most undoubted 
African descent now resident in America who call themselves — 
or are called by their manager — the Washboard Rhythm Kings, 
and they make music. Their records were a particular pdssion 
with us, one of them in fact being the expedition’s national 
anthem and always employed as an opening number. The 
opening bars caused a ‘riot’. It immediately became apparent 
that we were among people with tastes uncannily similar to our 
own. The whole compound began to rock with a syncopation 
that must have penetrated to a depth ofiseveral feet into the hard 
laterite below. Banks of drums appeared from beneath cloths — 
little skin-covered fellows, angular earthenware instruments, 
and giant hollowed logs. These fell into the rhythm one by one. 

“The effect was weird, because with that intuitive sense 
possessed by the African, every drummer knew exactly when the 
‘breaks‘ were coming, and whole banks of bass drums would 
drop out precisely on the beat. Cuban rhumba music was 
an equal success; it was not only augmented but a great deal 


improved by the extemporizations of the Africans. The party 
gradually became wilder in the truly West African manner.“ 


Could this have been the first time that washboard music was 
heard in Africa? Wiashboards are never used in West Indian 
churches, as far as I know, but I have heard skiffle-like effects made 
by a gospel-singing small boy with a cassava grater. 

Gerald Durrell’s delightful book “The Bafut Beagles” (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1954) is still in print and widely available. In it he 
describes his visit to a Cameroon monarch, the Fon of Bafut. 


“. The band came into the courtyard outside and played and 
danced for a long time, while the Fon insisted that another bottle 
of White Horse be broached to celebrate the arrival of the 
musicians. Presently the band formed a half-circle, and awoman 
did a swaying, shuffling dance and sang a Song in a shrill and 
doleful voice. could not understand the words, but the song 
was strangely mournful, and both the Fon and I were deeply 
affected by it. Eventually the Fon, wiping his eyes, sharply 
informed the band that they had better play something else. 
They had a long discussion among themselves and finally broke 
into a tune which was the most perfiect Conga rhythm imagin- 
able. It was so bright and gay that it quickly revived our spirits, 
and very soon I was tapping the rhythm out with my feet, while 
the Fon conducted the band with a glass ofi White Horse 
clutched in one hand. 

‘... Presently a band filed into the compound below the 
veranda, and to my surprise it consisted of about twenty of the 
Fon’s wives, all naked except for meagre loin-cloths. They were 
armed with a tremendous variety of drums, ranging from one 
the size ofia small saucepan to the great deep-bellied specimens 
that required two people to carry them; there were also wooden 
and bamboo flutes that had a curious sweetness of: tone, and 
large bamboo boxes filled with dried maize that gave forth a 
wonderful rustling rattle when shaken. But the most curious 
instrument in the band was a wooden pipe about four feet long. 
This was held upright, one end resting on the ground, and blown 
in a Special way, producing a deep, vibrating noise that was quite 


astonishing, for it was the sort of sound you would expect to 
come only from a lavatory with exceptional acoustics.” 


This instrument sounds like our old friend the didgeridoo, a 
Jamaican variety of which is called the “bass“ or “trumpet”. In 
Jamaica it can be carved from a tree called a Trumpet Tiree. My 
gospel-singing neighbour Brother Joseph from Jamaica, acelebrated 
amateur “bass” player, makes his instruments from sawn-off 
drainpipes. It’s not only skiffle that can be called a Do-It-Yourself 
Music. In New Orleans I came across a busking blues singer who 
played a washtub bass, while his companion strummed an acoustic 
guitar in the style of Scrapper Blackwell. Such music inspired the 
early skifflers, back in the days when skif fle strove to be black. 


